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husband was thus using the strength of her kingdom for his
own regional interests, Isabella herself was enabled, thanks to
his administrative ability and moral support, to extend, as
otherwise she could not have done* the interests of Castile by
the expulsion of the Moors and the conquest of America.
Similarly, the religious bigotry and persecution, which after-
wards became so tremendous a political instrument, and is
usually assumed to be characteristic of the Spanish nation,
was a policy deliberately adopted by Isabel, Ferdinand and
Jimenez to provide the national cohesion necessary to them.
The isolation of races and deeply-rooted regional jealousy had
always made Spaniards intolerant of foreigners, in which term
they would include the men who lived on the other side of
their own mountains, and although at first there was no
especial religious feeling in it, their antagonism to their
neighbours afforded a fertile soil in which clever statesmen,
persecuting priests and covetous ignorance might sow the evil
seed which brought forth the horrors of the Inquisition. The
policy strangled Spain, but it gave her the unity which made
her temporarily great.

In countries where the physical features of the land
allowed a moi*e complete fusion of the races, and greater
rapidity of development, most of the elementary factors in
the national history were evolved in times so remote that no
written records aid the student to unravel the story; but, as
we have seen, it is otherwise in Spain, where, owing to the
slowness and lateness of events, the conclusions of the ethno-
logist and the philologist can be checked by Greek, Roman,
Jewish and Arab, as well as early Christian writers, and
afford to the reader an opportunity for basing his knowledge
of history in general on a solidly scientific foundation.

It was fitting that the early history of a nation possessing
this advantage should be written with all the resources of
modern scholarship and widely extended research, and on its
first appearance Mr. Ulick Burke's learned work was deservedly
greeted as unquestionably the best history of early Spain that
had appeared in the English language. Unfortunately, be-
fore the first edition could be revised, the gifted author died,
and it has fallen to me, however unworthy I may be of the
task, to make such alterations and corrections as the author